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GEORGE THOMPSON, MP. 


Grorce THompson was born in Liverpool, on the 
18th of June, 1804, and at two yearg of age accompanied 
his parents to London. 

In consequence of the limited means Wa ts, and 
the largeness of their family, he ut fey advan- 
tages of education; but, though lien instructed at 
home, he had an able tutog.in the person of his fat 
a man of refined mannerg and extensive reading, who 
early inspired him with a loye for books. . 

At the early age of twelve, owing to the still cireym- 
scribed income of his father, he wag placed im q count- 
ing-house, and afterwards successively held various 
situations until his marriage, in 1831, at which period 
he had acquired a pretty extensive a intance with 
mercantile affairs. The busy cares of Te bones had 
not destroyed his love of books, which ever formed hi 
chief companions. For severak years he read largely in 
theology, and became familiar with most of the Beat 
English writers in that branch of literature. The r 
may be readily anticipated ; not satisfied with beek 
alone, he sought the intercourse of minds i hed 

e 


his own, and at eighteen, in conj wi 
youths of similar age, he for a i 


to, 
RONETAS | a 
J , society, fox the. 
advancement of mutual improvement, Which, assembled 
weekly for the purpose of reading oe various sub- | ing 
f 


jects, and then entering upon a, free discugsion of their 
composition, style, arguments, et¢, At these meetings 
he first exercised himself in the art of elogution, and as. 
a speaker was considered equal, if not guperior, to, any of 
his associates. 

The governing principle which 
enced George Thompson's after caxeer 
in his own words to a friend :—At this period (he 
states) I formed a resolution, to which I have ever singe 


ars to 


religiously adhered—never to advogate any opinions 
onvic- 


which I did not sincerely cherish from, an, entize. 

tion of their soundness. I pint P| t a contrary 
course would lead to moral obliquity and a systematic. 
disregard of truth. J resolved at the same. time to, repue 
diate the doctrine. of iency, to, discuss every, qu 
tion on principle, and termine the quality. a; 
racter of all actions 
requirements of truth, : 

Having acquired ¢o nce and fluengy fio) i 

connection with the so¢igty already mentigped, t 28 
gan, bisa abont eatin us of age, to astend several 
meetings held, periodically for the discussion, of political, 
historical, and other subjggts ; eee feo lie. 
rary institutions in w 
improvement of the m 







he also two lite- 
there were ses for the 
in the art of public speak- 





ing. From this time he dated the commencem yexan 
of George Tho ihe Ba ag the champion of " 


slavery. In ope of 


prominent part in the di 
Negro emanbipat ich yo 
warmly contested, as the d 









meetings, he too 3 


At that time, though as. enor: 
mity. of slavery as want neces: 
sity of education as a tire 


freedom. This view of the 


quently renounced on be with several 
Bi he who had labow ir pe | 
his ion to doctring, 


tion was completed on reading the ¢e 
Dr. Andrew Thomson, of Edinburgh. 
In 1831 George Thompson married Anne Erskine, the 
daughter of the Rev. Richard Spry, of Cornwall, for 
many years a minister in the connection of the late 
Countess of Huntingdon, and subsequently the settled 
pastor of an independent congregation in Sussex. 
Shortly after his marriage, George Thompson was in- 


save influ- | 
z, is, best described } 


, their conformity with, the | ¢ 
righteousness.” ” 


ened. UAHA | Hane 


vited by the London Anti-Slavery Society to undertake a 
tour for the purpose of bringing the objects of the society 
more fully before the public, through the medium of 
public meetings and lectures. Success attended his 
efforts so much to the satisfaction of his constituents 
that, on his return to London, after an absence of three 
months, he was solicited to visit the principal cities and 
towns in the north of England, and he accordingly 
renewed his engagement. 

The good cause, however, had active and powerful 
opponents. The West India party, alarmed at the influ- 
ence acquired by the Anti-Slavery Society, selected Mr. 
Borthwick, the late member for Evesham, as_ the 
advocate of their cause, and instructed him to follow 
George Thompson wherever he might go, and these 
instructions Mr. Borthwick faithfully observed. 

The first encounter between the two opposing cham- 
pions was at Manchester, where their debates, as may 
be imagined, created extraordinary excitement. They 
next met at Liverpool, where the Anti-Slavery and 
Colonial parties arranged for a discussion, which con- 
tinued six nights, in the spacious amphitheatre of that 
town. 

The better cause still prospered, and George Thomp- 
son's, Lectures, as a further means of doing good, were 
ryards published in a volume by themselves. 
e.carrying of Lord Stanley’s Abolition Act, in 
Mmapson entertained the idea of qualify- 
ish Bar, but relinquished it in 
United States, for the purpose 










ad 


many other places, 
ae of slavery and 





ce in the pert 
spirit of their feelin 
dger, and rewards 


acts naturally exciti 


were y 
all the leading philanthropists of the kingdom, and 
amounted to about £1,800 sterling. 

The next public measure that engaged the attention 
of George Thompson, was the abolition of the appren- 
ticeship system, in which cause he embarked with 
Joseph Sturge, and finally succeeded, in 1838. 

George Thompson’s thoughts were now directed to 
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India, and to the advocacy of the cause of its natives; 
and though the most tempting offers were made by seve- 
ral parties to induce the exercise of his talents in other 
directions, he declined all in favour of the chosen field 
of his labours. Solicited, however, by the Aborigines’ 
Protection Society, to plead the cause of India in con- 
nection with their object, he consented; but, subse- 
quently, finding the subject too vast to be properly 
attended to by a body directing its attention at the same 
time to other parts of the world, he relinquished his 
engagement, and lectured for some time independently of 
any association. 

At this crisis, the mind of the late Joseph Pease, 
senior, of Darlington, was much impressed by the con- 
dition of India, as described in William Howitt’s 
“(Colonization and Christianity.” He wrote to the 
author of that work, proposing that a British India 
Society should be established ; and, in order to give the 
most efficient aid to the cause, immediately applied to 
George Thompson as the person most able to diffuse a 
knowledge of the objects of the society throughout the 
country, and especially among the manufacturers of 
England and Scotland by the powers of his eloquence. 
A great meeting was also held in London for the orga- 
nisation of this institution in the great room of the 
Freemason’s Hall, Great Queen-street. The chair was 
taken by Lord Brougham; and long before the time 
appointed for the commencement of the proceedings, 
the room was nearly filled by a highly respectable 
audience. 

Among others on the platform were the Nouwab 
Ikbal-ood-doola, of Oude, the Prince Juma-aoddeen, 
son of the late Tippoo-Sultan; Meers Ubdool Ullee, and 
Kureem Ullee, the agents of the Raja of Sattara; Je- 
hangeer Nowrojee, Hirjeeboy, Meerwanjee, and Dorab- 
jee Manchurjee, Esqrs., of Bombay; Sir C. Forbes, 
Bart., Sir J. Bryant; Sir H. Strachey ; the Hon. Captain 
A. Stockenstrom, Lieutenant-Governor of the Cape of 
Good Hope; Generali Goodfellow; Major-General 
Briggs; Colonels Thompson, Nichols, and Sykes; Cap- 
tain Probyn, D. O’Connell, F. Finch, W. Ewart, and A. 
Chapman, Esqrs. and M.P. J. Pease, J. Sturge, J. H. 
Tredgold, T. Frankland, of Liverpool , J. Crawfurd, H. 
Blandshard, Mont. Martin, and the Hon. Secretary, F.C. 
Brown, Esqrs.; the Revs. W. Hague, J. Keep, and Dr. 
Skinner, and W. Daw, Esq., of the U.S.; Drs. Bow- 
ring and Hodgkin, and the Revs. J. H. Hinton, J. Sher- 
man, and Dr. Murch. 

A remarkable proof of the high opinion in which 
George Thompson was held by Lord Brougham was 
given in the course of the proceedings, who, rising, said 
—‘“‘T have always great pleasure in listening to Mr. 
Thompson, who is the most eloquent man and the most 
accomplished orator whom I know; and as I have no 
opportunity of hearing him where he ought to speak, 
inside the walls of parliament, I am anxious never to 
lose an opportunity of hearing him, where alone I can 
hear him, in a public meeting like the present.” 

The society being thus auspiciously formed, George 
Thompson was engaged as honorary secretary, and in 
this capacity he delivered six lectures, in Manchester, 
“on the condition, resources, and prosperity of Bri- 
tish India, and the duties and _ responsibilities 
to do justice to that vast empire.” These were 
reported in the ‘‘ Guardian ”’ and ‘‘ Times” local news- 
papers, and afterwards collected and published in a se- 
parate formin the United States, and subsequently in 
1842, at the earnest desire as well as at the expense of 
the Right Hon. Lord Clifford, republished, in England, 
in an octavo volume, with a “ Preparatory Address” 
by that nobleman, and “an Essay on the Cultivation of 
Cotton in India, by Major-General Briggs.” 

These lectures, delivered in many parts of the coun- 
try, especially in the great cotton spinning districts, ex- 
cited a great sensation, and opened the eyes of manu- 





. 

facturing capitalists to the immense losses which this 
nation inflicted on itself by the misgovernment of India 
and the neglect of its productions, It was now seen 
that we possessed in India a country capable of the 
most unbounded supply of raw cotton at a far less price 
than we are now paying for it to the slaveholders of 
America ; that in the same degree it could furnish us 
with sugar of the very finest quality, and at a far lower 
price, than any country in the world; at the same 
time, that by encouraging the nations of India we 
opened an unlimited field for our manufacturers, and 
gave a certain death-blow to slavery in the United 
States. High hopes were excited, both in India and in 
this country, and no less alarm amongst the American 
cotton-growers. Numbers of most influential gentle- 
men, who had been long resident in India, and were 
still closely connected with its landed, civil, and com- 
mercial interests, rallied round the association, and it 
bade fair to become one of the most important and in- 
fluential institutions ever established in this country. 

It is to be regretted, however, that a diversity of 
views and of minor interests subsequently showed them- 
selves amongst the members, of which the opium ques- 
tion and the subsequent war with China were not the 
least, in the midst of every evidence of success; and 
whilst large remittances were forwarded from the na- 
tive landholders in India for its support, the causes 
here alluded to rapidly dissolved this so promising asso- 
ciation. 

Different individuals, however, of the committee con- 
tinued to prosecute their own views regarding India. 
Amongst these were George Thompson, Dr. Bowring, 
Francis Carnac Brown, of Tellicherry, Joseph Pease, 
and William Howitt. With Joseph Pease William 
Howitt continued to labour for some years—in fact, 
until that gentleman’s death—during which period they 
had many interviews with the Directors of the East 
India Company, and presented a memorial to that body 
on the greatevent of their abolition of slavery through- 
out their Indian territories. On the other hand, George 
Thompson entered the Court of Proprietors of East India 
Stock, and under the privileges of his new position vin- 
dicated the Raja of Sattara—advocated the extension 
of the permanent Revenue Settlement to the Upper Pro- 
vinces, and opposed the Affghan War. 

Towards the end of 1841, George Thompson was 
urged, and very properly induced, to aid the laudable 
objects of the Anti-Corn-Law League ; and during that 
and the following year he was consequently chiefly occu- 
pied in exciting the interest of the public on the right 
side of this all-absorbing topic; the impossibility of 
having two great questions before the public at one time 
unavoidably for a season abridging his labours on be- 
half of India. 

His efforts on behalf of this great cause are too well 
known to need much observation here. his celebrated 
speech at one of the great meetings of the League, in 
Manchester, became one of the established tracts of the 
cause, and circulated by tens of thousands, diffused his 
spirit throughout the kingdom. After about twelve 
months’ labour in this great popular cause at home, 
George Thompson once more turned his attention to 
India; and in 1842, being resolved more fully to qualify 
himself for the championship which he had undertaken, 
he determined to go to India, that he might see 
and judge for himself, and by cultivating the acquaint- 
ance of the native population, might better understand 
their feelings and their views. His arrival in India ex- 
cited great attention, and he was solicited by the Raja 
of Sattara * and the Emperor of Delhi to undertake, on 





* For a most interesting account of the case of this unfor- 
tunate Prince , written by George Thompson, see Howitt's 
Journal, vol. i., p. 48. 
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their behalf, the bringing of their claims before the au- 
thorities of this country as well as before Parliament. 

Accordingly, on his return, with his mind stored with 
more practical knowledge of these subjects, he manfully 
undertook the defence of the ill-used and unfortunate 
Raja of Sattara. At first, he found in the Court of the 
Proprietors a determination, as it were, to treat the 
subject with contempt ; but his determined zeal and 
eloquence broke through this assumed indifference, and 
compelled these stubborn and interested parties not only 
to listen but to feel; and on one occasion, owing to 
their refusal to hear him, he detained them till three 
o’clock in the morning. His triumphs since then over 
the dogged resistance of this body have been so many 
and so distinguished, that he has at length obtained a 
majority even among them. And there can be no doubt, 
now he has obtained a seat in Parliament, that he will 
carry the matter there, and will ultimately procure the 
Raja’s restoration to his just claims and rights. 

We now come to the last triumph in the life of this 
remarkable man—his election as a member of parlia- 
ment for the Tower Hamlets, which was carried by one 
of the largest majorities ever known in this country. 

It will be seen from this sketch that George Thomp- 
son is as much distinguished for his dauntless courage 
and indomitable perseverance as for his ready eloquence. 
The various great public topics upon which he has been 
for so many years successively engaged render him pe- 
culiarly qualified to advocate them from the most ad- 
vantageous position which the civilised world presents ; 
and we, in common with the country at large, look for- 
ward with the utmost confidence to a brilliant and most 
beneficial career. He enters with a distinguished num- 
ber of fresh advocates in the House, though old advo- 
cates out of it, of the same great and popular principles 
—one of the most interesting parliaments which has 
ever been convened, and at a crisis of public affairs and 
of public opinion calculated to add lofty inspiration to 
the most gifted minds. 

Amongst those labours which, of course, will occupy 
George Thompson in parliament, the interests of India 
will take a prominent place; and as we believe these 
interests to be united in the most pre-eminent manner 
with the vital interests and prosperity of every indivi- 
dual in the nation, we shall not only watch earnestly 
for his labours in this cause, but shall, from time to time, 
devote our best powers to the same cause in this 
journal. 

Our excellent wood engraving for this week, by Mr. 
Harrison, is copied from a beautiful Daguerreotype por- 
trait of Mr. Thompson, taken by Professor Highschool, of 
West Strand, an American chemist of some celebrity, 
who, by the application of chemical science to this art 
has brought it to great perfection. 


THE MIND OF MUSIC. 


By tus Avutuor or “Tue Purcatory or Surcripes.”’ 


“Away, Music, away!—thou tellest me of joys I 
shall never realise!’ saith Jean Paul Richter ;—and yet 
another might have listed the same sweet air, or deep 
choral harmony, which, perchance, filled that exqui- 
sitely dreaming thinker with insufferable ecstasy, and 
never have been wrought beyond his ordinary matter-of- 
fact mood, or have imagined for a moment that the 
strain, from its very loveableness, was prophetic of joys 
not to be realised by a human spirit. What then, doth 





Music really utter her intensest syllables in forms in- 
comprehensible, save by the intuition of Genius? Is it 
merely her vulgarest sounds which can be understood 
by Man, asa family? Or, ought his too general inap- 
prehension of the beauty of Music to be charged home, 
like so many other of his defects, upon his misteachers, 
and indolent, though duty-bound, neglecters ? ‘‘ Vicious, 
low, and brutal, is this human creature, naturally,” 
was the first lesson man ought to learn, he was authori- 
tatively told, for ages; and while the lesson itself 
could not possibly amend, exalt, or refine him, those 
who repeated it in his ears, too often, by force of ex- 
ample, helped to corrupt and degrade him. “ The 
masses care not a straw for refinement—they prefer the 
resorts of the sot,”—say our own governors; and they 
close our galleries of Art, but set wide open the gin- 
palaces, on Sundays, “after service time,” to prove 
their guilty saying’s verity. 

And Music,—that language to which for expression 
even Sanscrit and Greek are rude,—that highest inter- 
preter of the heart’s loves and hates, joys and woes,— 
that powerfullest divulger of the intellect’s profoundest 
conceptions and noblest aspirations,—that purest, least 
sensual disperser of mortal care and sorrow,—that all- 
glorious tongue, in which it would seem that a truly 
refined, and good and happy human being—were there 
one—should converse as in his only natural speech,— 
how have our fathers been mistaught, and how are their 
sons and daughters still mistaught, about its value and 
tendencies! 

It was “‘carnal” in the ears of the stern Puritan, 
whose indignation at ecclesiastical abuse soured him 
against the sweet sounds, which he believed had been 
employed to strengthen the power of priestcraft. In 
whatever form manifested—“ pealing organ”’ boom, or 
*‘jocund rebeck”’ trill, anthem or ditty—it was_"“ sinful 
vanity’’ to the sincere but mistaken asceticism of the 
primitive Quaker. And, indeed, the Puritan had but 
too much cause to question the beneficial tendency of 
the old priesthood’s music, though he did not question 
it always on the sanest grounds; the people were never 
elevated by it; it never helped to break their Norman 
serfdom ; it never promoted their moral, intellectual, 
or social advancement; it served the one evil purpose 
of aiding to bow the human spirit beneath the thraldom 
of a mystic superstition. And, if the Quaker lacked 
rational objection to melody before, he had but too 
strong a corroboration of the justness of his prejudices 
when the Stuart returned, and the strains of music 
were, thenceforth, vilely prostituted before the shrines 
of crowned and sceptered Frivolity and Licentious- 
ness. 

Wherein, then, lie the sources of the purification of 
Music ? What can assist to place her above the conta- 
mination of the evil influences which in every age have 
obscured and deformed her beauty? How shall she be 
enabled to fulfil her destiny, magnificent as it will yet 
prove to be, in the grand scheme of Nature? How 
shall she be brought to enter on her high vocation, her 
proper union with Kuowledge and Truth and Brother- 
hood, in nurturing man’s progression, till her own ecs- 
tatic shout rings over earth, proclaiming the human 
family happy? 0 let her be enthroned where majestic 
Handel, and sweetest Haydn, and universal Mozart, 
and sublime Beethoven, yearned to enthrone her—far 
above the vulgar credence that she was an enchantress 
of feeling, an exorcist of the passions, merely; and, 
therefore, to be legitimately employed for the worthless 
end and aim of tickling the senses. Let it be taught 
that the stronghold of her empire is in the mind, though 
the boundaries of her dominion include the passions. 
Let her attributes be asserted in such oracles as shall 
win progressing man to regard her not as a plaything, 
not as a seductive soother of discontent, or agreeable 
banisher of spleen ; but as a great directress of thought, 
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—as a divinity, having her shrine in the temple of the 
understanding, as well as receiving homage on the altar 
of the heart. 

“What! shall the multitude ever be brought thus to 
regard Music?”? Ah! remember that before Guttem- 
berg, and Faust, and Scheeffer, and Caxton, it was in- 
creduiously asked, through every age of the world, 
‘What! shall the multitude ever be brought to read 
and think?” And yet this question is even now being 
solved in the regions of our stocking-frames and spin- 
ning-jennies, and power-looms ; of our mines, and fur- 
naces, and forges; of our factories, and warehouses, and 
workshops. The printing-types were the first step 
towards “knowledge for the million.” Many more 
steps were necessary to lead ‘the masses” to their 
present position: simplifiers, collectors, abridgers, ana- 
lysers, as teachers of old knowledge; and then, new 
thinkers, or pioneers of thought, stirrers-up of will, 
kindiers of the imagination, followed; and more, with 
ever-varying forms and powers, must follow, to com- 
plete the grand elaboration of a million-fold mass of 
inert, unemployed minds into active, bliss-receiving, 
and bliss-diffusing intelligence. 

The first step towards ‘‘ Music for the Million ”’—is it 
yet taken? Due honour be rendered to the shade of 
Wilhem, and to Hullah, and all who emulate them! 
—but, unless we err, it will demand the appearance 
among men of beings gifted with an intensity of will, an 
energy of communicable influence, unpossessed by 
either of the deserving men just named, ere it can be 
affirmed that the work of diffusing the Mind of Music is 
begun—that the necessary first step is irretraceably 
taken. Irretraceably: that is, with the like monu- 
mental success that characterises the discovery of 
printing—the invention which renders the world’s re- 
turn to the errors of ignorance impossible, and the 
acquirement of knowledge by the million certain. When 
a kindred step is taken for the universal diffusion 
of the science of harmony, it will be asserted 
with triumphant truth—“ We have now begun to give 
Music to the Million.” 

That day and hour will come. To say how, or in 
what shape the discovery will present itself, were to 
make the discovery. Meanwhile, Music must expe- 
rience the varying fortunes of poesy, and eloquence, 
and philosophy, before men had learned to multiply 
Homer, and Demosthenes, and Plato, by more com- 
manding means than manual writing. The birth of one 
highly and peculiarly organised being—a Mozart. a 
Paganini, or a Malibran—may attract wonder and 
imitation in the creative or operative department of 
Music; but it will be still the few, comparatively, to 
whom her divinity will be revealed, and by whom she 
will be worshipped. The contemporancousness of seve- 
ral of these peculiarly organised beings may create 
epochs of musical enthusiasm, even as the accident of 
many contemporary orators, poets, and philosophers, 
in old Athens, produced an enlightened and intellectual 
city; but, till the great instrument of diffusiveness is 
discovered, be it mental o~ mechanical, Music must 
present the phases of past knowledge—sometimes 
bright, then obscured; anon bursting forth with re- 
newed splendour, only again to fade. 

If it be asked whether the increasingly cheap supply 
of printed music, with the institution of choral classes 
be not, combined, an efficient instrumentality for com- 
mencing the gift of ‘‘ Music to the Million,”’—let it be 
considered that the mission of Music, like its nature, 
transcends that of literature, and demands an expositor 
more subtle and spiritual for its universal diffusion. 
Teach a man letters and syllables, and he easily recog- 
nises them as an artificial form of something he is 
already acquainted with—speech. Supply him with 
bocks, and by the help of what he discovers therein of 
his own thoughts, he quickly learns to master the 





thoughts of others. Literature, book-knowledge, finds 
in the universal mind of civilised man a prepared recep- 
tacle—a natural soil; and the growth, by culture, with 
the proportionate harvest, in time, are sure to be wit- 
nessed. Music appeals to faculties common to huma- 
nity, but lying deeper in its nature, and hitherto not 
called forth universally, like speech, by men’s existence 
as a society: the exorcism which is to summon into 
world-spread vitality the full perception of Music—not 
an imperfect and evanescent pleasure derived from it— 
remains to be uttered. And thus it comes to pass that 
you may teach methods of singing—length of notes, and 
‘‘distances,”’ and cherds, and so on—in choral classes ; 
you may multiply copies of divine airs and swelling 
harmonies, so cheap as well-nigh to rival gratuitous 
distribution. But ‘Music for the Million” is not then 
begun ; for you possess not the instrument for unfolding 
to man the Mind of Musie. You have made it an 
amusement, you may make it an occasional delight to 
some, to many; but it must become a vehicle of thought, 
a consoling guide, and purifier of the soul, to assert 
its permanent sceptre over universal man. 

‘* Now I begin to see what might be done in Music!” 
were the dying words of glorious Mozart. Did the spi- 
ritual vision reveal new combinations of sound merely ? 
Was it not rather a glimpse of the means by which the 
whole brotherhood of man might be made to understand 
Music; not its measures and modes, simply—but its 
meanings and teachings? Such a vision might well fill 
the comprehensive soul of that immortal one with rap- 
ture: a dimmer revelation could scarcely have impulsed 
his dying burst of transport. 

How often must the spirit of a great musician yearn 
to know the secret that would render all men perci- 
pients of his own beautiful creations! Just asthe highest 
poet—even Shakspere himself—must have felt occa- 
sional disappointment crossing his triumph, under the 
remembrance that, for some ages to come, it would be 
only by a part of the human world that his grandeur 
would be apprehended. 

‘* Fame, the spur that the clear spirit doth raise, 

That last infirmity of noble mind,” 
is infinitely more precious than gold to every true mu- 
sician as well as to every true poet; the heart of each 
perpetually thirsts for the one, while the hand too often 
scatters the other, even when received, like worthless 
dust. The children of genius are each and all Alexan- 
ders in their longing to catch the eye of the «whole world 
—only, they covet to attract its awe or praise by the 
achievements of intellect in lieu of the triumphs of arms. 
Whodoes not sympathise with their wish for universal 
fame, since their acquisition of it would signify that 
every human creature had become an enlightened and 
exalted intelligence ? 

How strict a truism it is that the highest names in 
music have a contracted fame, such as to them must 
have seemed prizeless because yielded unintelligently, 
let any one judge by the few who listen intelligently to 
to the music of Handel, for instance, in this country. 
Take the numerouscrowds that witness the performances 
in Exeter-hall, and say how many minds among them 
discern thought in the music ? Let the prattle which is 
going on (not always sotto voce) on every side, except 
during some marvellous trilling of a favourite singer— 
the prattle that so deeply wounds the nerves of a ge- 
nuine Handelian worshipper—testify how profoundly 
the Exeter-hall audiences comprehend Handel! A few 
—perhaps one-hundredth part of the assembly—follow 
the “‘ mighty master ”’ in the thoughts that unfold them- 
selves alternately in sweetness and grandeur—in ecstatic 
rapture of air and imposing declamation of ehorus—in 
richest splendour of fugue and simple majesty of uni- 
son: but to the mass of human ears and human brains 
within that vast hall “giant Handel” is no thinker ; the 
possibility of it is never imagined. His music is 
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‘* pretty—very; or it is “fine’’ or “ spirited;’’ or it 
may be, some dapper young gentleman insinuates with 
puppyish assurance that “he would not give a fig for it 
all, compared with the Aoppera!’’ Alas! for the real 
fame of Handel— to how small a circle of minds it 
extends! 

And the singers and instrumental performers—do 
they apprehend this Mind of Music? In truth, some of 
them have as much conception of it as of inhabitants in 
the moon. It appertains not necessarily to quickness of 
ear, a pleasing voice, or neatness of execution, to discern 
the meaning of a musical creation. ‘I have no ear 
whatever; I could not sing an air to save my life; but 
I have the intensest delight in music,” said Coleridge. 
And again: “A piece of Rossini’s sounded to me like 
nonsense verses; but I could scarcely contain myself 
when a thing of Beethoven’s followed.”’ The intuition 
of high genius enabled Coleridge to read the mind of 
Beethoven in the musician’s own language, but which 
the poet had never learned—could not learn—to enun- 
ciate. From hundreds who can sing Beethoven’s notes 
the composer’s mind is hidden. Does it not follow then 
that there needs some great outward revelation, so to 
speak, to enable man, as a family, to understand the in- 
ward in music ?—some discovery of the unerring means 
by which the gift may be begun of Music for the 
Million ? 


THE IRISH MOTHER’S LAMENT OVER HER 
CHILD. 


By Grorce Cooper. 


Hvusx! hush thee, my darling !—hush ! lie still and 
slumber! 
Dread pangs gnaw the heart of the mother who bore 


thee, 
*Tis the cold gripe of Death, we are two of the number, 
The third was thy father,—he’s gone on before thee. 


Oh ! Almighty God! ’tis hard to be driven 
To hunger, and die where such harvests abound ; 
From our long-cherished homes to be forcibly riven,— 
Oh, Erin! oh, Erin! woes compass thee round. 


Hush! hush! my poor darling; the night dews are 
chill ; 
My torn feet are weary—my strength is fast failing 
I've wandered and hungered o’er valley and hill, 
In the track of my footsteps are sorrow and wailing. 


The frost nips the bosom that fain would thee nourish, 
My thin blood is frozen, and closed every pore 

That Nature has framed my poor baby to cherish ; 
Oh Erin! oh Erin! thy griefs are as sore. 


Hush! hush! 
departed ; 
Thy cold, clammy cheek now presses my breast ; 
Left friendless and homeless to die broken-hearted, 
I welcome the cold grave that promises rest. 


Ye nobles that sit at yourtables, when drinking, 
And feasting and toasting, ye joyously laugh, 
Think—think—nor deny this sad truth, while you’re 
thinking, 
“Oh Erin! oh Erin! thy life’s-blood we quaff.”’ 


Yes! ’tis hush’d;—thy smiles have | tom 





STRANGE SCENES; OR, SAILORING “OUT 
SOUTH.” 
BY FRANKLIN FOX. 
No. II. 


LAWRENCE lay on the grass, the blood in his veins 
burning with fever, his head throbbing, and no friend, 
no one to speak to even, to give him one kind word to 
lighten the darkness of the prospect before him. 

“* Good heaven!” cried he aloud, as watching the 
vessel receding in the distance, thoughts of kind friends 
far away, and the cruelty he had just experienced, came 
rushing over him, ‘‘Good heaven! and after all to be 
left here to die!’ and Harry, covering his face with 
his hands, burst into tears—those bitter tears that un- 
deserved hard usage from the world wrings from us. 
Long Harry lay in the thick grass, where he had flung 
himself, his head between his hands; while now 
thoughts of his dear home in England passed through 
his breast and softened him to tears, and again the cruel 
captain and the bitter wrong he had done him, flashed 
upon him, and curses quivered on his lips. Few 
thoughts of the fever that was raging in him troubled 
him just then, save that he pressed his aching, weary 
head, and tried to ease the pain by changing his posi- 
tion often. Ifhe must die, he must—but hope, how 
strong is hope! Hope told him that his time was not 
yet come,—so lay and thought Harry alone in that wild 
spot. At last, wearied with excitement and pain, he 
fell into a sort of stupor—a heavy, troubled sleep. The 
day waned apace, and still Harry slept on. The brig 
was out of sight, and the rays of the afternoon sun 
peeping under the branches of the tree that shaded him, 
began to play upon his face. Still he slept, till at last 
a group of negroes, with old Tom at their head, came 
trooping along, returning from their work. On they 
came, laughing and singing, and their merry chorus, in 
which Tom’s well-known voice was prominent, woke 
Harry. 

*Po.--you do. You don’t do nothing ; 
Work all night, work all day, 
Master says, you don’t do nothing.” 


“ Hollo! Who’s dis?” cried Tom, stopping sud- 
denly as he perceived our hero, who was just becoming 
conscious of the presence of some one. 

“ Stop dat noise, you sir,”’ added he to a negro, who 
was prolonging the chorus of their song, and then turn- 
ing round, he said, ‘‘ Why, massa Lawrence ! what the 
devil are you doing here, and the brig ’bout twenty mile 
to sea by this time ? ” 

“T’m sick, Tom, so they left me ashore here,’” said 
Harry faintly, turning his head to avoid the sun, which 
now shone full upon his face. 

“Eh! what? Leab ’em here!” exclaimed the 
negro, who taking Harry’s hand in his own, now per- 
ceived how ill he was. ‘ Well, by Gum, I always said 
that little ‘ old man’ was one dam big rascal.” 

“Yes,” said Harry, “ get me a little water, please 

“You shall have some water, and a better place to 
lay on, Massa Lawrence,” replied Tom. ‘I’ve not for- 
got the snake yet; though I’m a nigger, I’ve got some 
Christian sent’ments.”’ And so saying, he called to one 
of the negroes, who were crowding round, expressing 
very freely their indignation at Harry’s Captain, and to- 
gether they lifted him up, and, supporting him in their 
strong arms, carried him gently up to Tom’s hut, which 
was about two hundred yards off, but hidden by the 
trees from sight. Then Tom, having settled Harry on a 
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comfortable mat, with a soft pillow, and some cooling 
drink near him, said he’d leave him for the present. 

“* How shall I thank you for all this? ” said Harry. 

‘**Pooh, pooh! never mind dat. I owe you more 
than ever I can pay you for saving poor nigger from de 
snake-bite,” replied Tom; ‘and you know, Massa 
Lawrence, if it hadn’t been so I wasn’t going to leave 
you lying there nohow you could fix it,” continued the 
goodhearted fellow, and saying he’d be back’ by-and- 
bye and have a look at him, he went off, not waiting to 
hear what Harry had to say to his kindness, striking up 
his song as usual, but now and then stopping to swear 
that Harry’s captain was the meanest man for master of 
aship that ever he had heard of. Harry lay where 
Tom had left him in a sort of dreamy state, wondering, 
but with less anxiety than would be expected, how or 
when he could leave the island for some more habitable 
place. The town of Darien was the nearest—that was 
only twenty miles, but there was no way of reaching it 
but by open boat, and few that went with the fever left 
it alive ; so he determined to take the first steamboat 
passing bound to Savannah, where he was sure of find- 
ing a good hospital at least. Having made up his mind 
on this point, our hero felt more settled, and only 
wanted some information from Tom as to the day and 
hour of the boat’s passing to arrange everything within 
himself. ; 

Shortly after sunset Tom returned—<“ Look’ee here, 
Massa Lawrence, ” exclaimed he, putting down beside 
Harry a little jug and some cakes; ‘the master and 
missus heard from the steward about your being left, 
an so they sent you down some tea from their own 
table.” 

* They’re very kind,” said Harry. 

‘And Mr. Youug, the master, says,’ continued Tom 
“that the Savannah boat comes by to night at ten 
o’clock, and that you are welcome to the use of one of 
his boats, and Cesar and I can pull you off to her if 
you like.” 

“Dear, dear! You’ve a kind master, Tom.” 

“Yes,” said Tom, he’s a first-rate man in some res- 
pects.” 

“Tell him,” said Harry, “TI shall never forget his 
kindness to my dying day, be it near or distant.” 

“* Very well—I’ll send the message by-and-bye. Now 
T’ll see about the boat,” said Tom, leaving Harry to his 
tea; and never did any meal he ate taste sweeter than 
that unexpected stranger’s gift. It was an act so kind 
and thoughtful that he thought he never should forget 
it. It softened down the miserable loneliness of heart 
he felt, and cheered him up, making him feel that 
there was kindness as well as cruelty to be met with in 
struggling through the world, which might have yet 
he thought something worth living for. 

At nine o’clock Tom came for Harry, teHing him that 
the boat was all ready, and that they had better start 
at once lest they should miss the steamer, which only 
came that way once in a week. Harry acquiesced, and 
leaving another grateful message for Mr. Young, he 
with Tom’s help travelled down to the pier. They 
shoved off, and after pulling about a raile, reached the 
point, where another branch of the river (the route to 
Savannah) joined the Darien stream. Here they lay 
upon their oars, till at last the hoarse ‘panting of a high 
pressure engine sounded in the distance. The red lights 
from the boat glared upon the muddy banks of the 
river. Their hail was answered, and in a few moments 
Harry Lawrence, after a farewell hersrty grip from old 
Tom’s hand, climbed upon deck. The word is given, 
and panting like some wild unearthly- monster, the boat 
speeds along; the light from her fires shining out 
straight through the foggy air, and ovrer the thick waters 
as she glides between the river’’s winding muddy 
banks. 

Harry was glad to find a comfort able corner amongst 





the beds and baggage piled about forward, and stowing 
himself away in the softest corner hecould find, regard- 
less of the night-air laden with dew, and the noises 
around him, he fell asleep. The boat went on, and 
after the usual number of stoppages, occasioned by her 
grounding in the mud-banks which obstructed the river 
navigation in many places, arrived, in the middle of the 
next day, in sight of Savannah. Rousing himself, 
Harry looked out with as much interest as he was then 
capable of feeling for anything as the houses of the city 
built on the banks of the river became visible. He did 
not see much to cheer or enliven him in the view before 
him. Everything around told of a deserted city. 
Warehouses dismal and damp, with not a sign or sound 
of life about them, their mouldering shutters fast rot- 
ting with the damp, and closely barred, overhung the 
river on one side; passing these, two or three steam- 
boats, their woodwork broken, and paint all rusted, 
lay waiting for repairs. Likely to wait they seemed to 
be, for not a soul was visible on board. It was mid- 
day, and the poor attempt at stir and animated busi- 
ness that lingered through the sickly season died 
quite away during the hours that the sun blazing down 
in fiercest heat rendered work almost impossible. 

On the opposite bank to the town, an old brig, high 
and dry in the mud, which the ebbing tide left bare, 
was lying on her side, adding to the desolate and un- 
wholesome dreariness of the picture. The sun, which, 
instead of shining bright, and warm, and cheerfully, 
seemed to pour its burning rays down with a savage 
heat, did not dissipate the gloom that the thought of 
being quite a stranger in that wild and lonesome-look- 
ing place made Harry feel. The boat neared her stop- 
ping-place, passing rapidly the objects on either side. 
Here what was left of life and bustle in the city 
seemed to be concentrated. Two or three small ves- 
sels were being loaded, and others discharging their 
cargoes, with which men and carts upon the wharf 
were busily engaged. The passenger steamboat, whose 
next turn it was to start, looking fresh and jaunt y—her 
decks just washed, was lying at the wharf. And 
already had the carmen (who were chiefly Irish) begun 
their noisy bustling for hire, and with much disputing 
were backing their carts upon the steep sandy landing 
place that led upwards from the wharf waiting for pas- 
sengers’ luggage, which they pounced upon the moment 
the steamer was made fast. Harry waited till the first 
rush and bustle was over, and then getting his bed and 
chest put into a cart, he, with the driver’s help, got in 
too, and set off for the hospital. 

“‘ How far is it,” said Harry, as the cart jolted along, 
one minute with the wheels half buried in the sandy 
road, and the next bumping furiously over strips of 
stones that were laid down at the junctions of the 
streets, 

“Tt’s a trifle over two miles; but we'll soon get 
there. Come! come up, you baste you!” replied the 
driver, persuading his poor worn-out horse to adopt a 
faster pace. 

“Poor lad! ” exclaimed he, after a pause. 
very sick.” ‘ ‘ 

“Yes,” said Harry, who, unable to resist the influ- 
ence of the hot sun, from which he had no shelter, and 
the jolting of the cart, had leant back against his chest, 
over which his head drooped—his lips parched and his 
cheeks pale. : 

“Don’t be down-hearted,” said the driver; ‘I’ve 
took plenty to the hospital this season, worse than you 
are, and they’re all right now—at least, the most of 
them.” , 

Harry said nothing, but with his eyes half-closed, and 
in a painful, dreamy state, looked languidly over the 
side of the cart as it went rumbling along. On they 
went, jolting over stones, and plunging in the sand, up 
one street and down another; some of them were streets 
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exactly like those we see in old-fashioned English coun- 
try towns. Others had long lines of trees, with grass 
growing about their roots, planted in rows down the 
middle. And Harry’s thoughts rambled away to 
avenues of trees that led to stately halls, and then he 
thought he recognised the houses that they passed as 
those of the town in which he lived at home, and he 
wondered it had grown so large, and when their ride 
would be ended. At last a terrible jolt recalled his 
fleeting consciousness, and he became sensible that they 
had cleared the town. The road turned abruptly upon 
a large open space ; here and there were stunted shrubs, 
and the cart rolled with an easier motion upon the yel- 
low withered grass, which strove to grow upon the half- 
beaten track they followed. The common was bounded 
on the side before them by a clump of trees, to the left 
of which a long, dazzlingly-whitewashed building stood 
prominently out, its walls glaring in the sun. To the 
gates of this house the cart drove up. 

‘‘Here we are at last. Come, my poor fellow, let me 
help you down,” said the driver, rousing Harry from the 
almost insensible state into which he had again fallen. 
Harry got down, and managing to reach the gate, which 
was open, he leant against it till the summons of the 
bell was answered. A small strip of garden 
stretched on each side of the path leading to the door 
of the house, and as Harry stood under the shade of a 
blossoming fruit-tree, a gentle air wafted with cooling 
breath the sweet scent of the flowers growing around. 
A pleasant sensation, the first he had experienced for 
some time, stole over his senses, and he felt as though 
le could make his bed and die—if heaven so willed it 
—in the shade of that sweet blooming tree. In a 
minute the door opened, and the superintendant of the 
hospital appeared. He gave directions to have Law- 
rence’s things carried in, and taking him by the hand 
led him into a little dispensary, opening from the hall, 
where the books of the hospital were kept. 

“Where is your permit,” was the first question 
asked. 

Harry had none. ‘Didn’t know anything about the 
rules, or where one was to be obtained.”’ 

The superintendant was a kind-hearted man; and 
after inquiring the name of Harry’s ship, where she had 
come from, etc., and finding that he had a protection as 
an American citizen (a form which anyone sailing in 
American vessels can obtain) he admitted him at once, 
dispensing with the form—or, at least, undertaking to 
get it done himself—of showing the protection at the 
Custom-house, where permits for the hospital were 
issued. 

Harry Lawrence had never been in a hospital, and he 
entertained in some measure that feeling of repugnance 
at the notion of going into one which is more or less 
felt by all classes of English people. And ill as he was, 
he could not repress the agreeable astonishment he felt 
when under the charge of the nurse he was led into one 
of the fever wards. 

There was no furniture beyond what was actually 
necessary, but the air of cleanliness, coolness, and com- 
fort that everything bespoke,—the snow-white mosquito 
curtains of the beds, the boarded floor rivalling their 
whiteness , the open windows, round which some 
creeping plants entwined themselves, and the table, at 
one end, covered with books; all came upon him 
with a pleasant feeling of surprise. The “tone” of 
every thing was so different from his preconceived 
notions of hospitals in general, among which he had in- 
cluded the one he was about to make his temporary 
home. There were eight beds in the room he entered 
the occupants of which, who were not too ill, were 
lying reading. Harry had a bed assigned to him, to 
which he speedily betook himself ; not, however, with- 
out feeling strongly how superior the independent sys- 
tem on which the hospital he was in, and many more, 





were supported, is to any charitable plan ever concocted 
by the joint efforts of committees, presidents, and 
dinners. * 


The fever began now to exercise the full force of its 
baneful power upon Harry. Blisters were applied, and 
he lay conscious of little else except the pain he suf- 
fered. Nightcame, and Harry lay in the same half- 
conscious state. In the bed upon his left, a patient in 
another stage of the disorder, kept breaking out at times 
with wild and unconnected sentences; and when all 
was still, between the nurse’s visits, he walked up and 
down the ward, raving of his home and friends, and of 
walking with some girl he loved, in bright, green mea- 
dows, and by sparkling brooks, till Harry’s heart grew 
sick within him, and he fervently prayed that he, too, 
might not lose his reason. Towards midnight, a loud 
peal upon the bell, and the creak of wheels outside, 
summoned the inmates of the house to receive another 
fever-stricken miserable. The bed on Harry’s right was 
vacant, and on it—borne in the arms of the attendant— 
the sufferer was laid. His hollow cheeks were white, 
and a clammy sweat stood upon his forehead. They 
said he was in greatdanger—that he was too far gone to be 
recovered. The doctor came in haste; every means 
that he could think of were applied. It was too late. 
~ The poor fellow came there but to die; and with gasps 
for breath, in which the deathly rattle almost sounded 
in his throat, he in a few words told his melancholy, 
but, alas! too common story, and departed. He was a 
carpenter by trade, and had been taken ill when work- 
ing near some swampy ground, about thirty miles in 
the interior, whither he had been hired to go. There 
was no help near ; no conveyance to the city. He made 
his way as best he could, and arrived in time to see his 
wife and chiidren, reach the hospital, and die. Harry 
heard all this, witnessed it all; and at the same time 
felt that he was getting worse—that the fever was taking 
greater hold upon him. So it was. He grew worse and 
worse, and the next day became unconscious of any- 
thing that passed around, or what he said or did. How 
long this lasted Harry knew not. It was a blank in his 
existence, indistinctly marked by dreamy visions. He 
knew not that his life was despaired of; that he stood 
upon the very verge of that abyss into which so many 
around him had fallen. He neither knew or felt any- 
thing till the danger was all past. When he woke from 
this state, the doctor and the nurses were standing 
round his bed; and when he caught the few significant 
words that passed between them, recalling vague but 
withal grateful sensations of his past and present con- 
dition, they struck upon his ear, gladdening his heart 
as the joyful cry of “Land!” cheers the toil-worn, 
weather-beaten mariner, after long arid dreary voy- 
aging upon the waste of waters. Though very weak, he 
felt no pain, except where the recent blistering had 
caused.a tenderness, and soon he had nothing to 
do but to pick up his lost strength. In three 
weeks Harry felt himself nearly recovered, and began to 
think of leaving the hospital. The time hung heavily 
upon his hands, for most of the books were read 
through, and his wardrobe renovated; for he was—as 
most sailors are—able either to make or mend his 
clothes. He was not destined to be long in want of 
occupation ; for, one morning, very soon after, a ship- 
ping master from the city came galloping on horseback 
up to the hospital. Nota sailor was to be had in Savan- 
nah, for love or money. One of the New York packet 
brigs was waiting for two men to make up her comple- 
ment. Not one could be found in the city, so the ship- 





* In the United States, the Custom House of the seaport 
wherc the hospital is situated, pays 14s. weekly for every sca- 
faring men admitted. The moncy is taken froma fund to 
which a small portion of every sailor’s wages is contributed, 
and which is, also, devoted to the erection of their hospitals, 
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ping master had come to the hospital as a last resource, 
thin ing that, perhaps, there might be some one just 
leaving, whom he could persuade to go. He made a libe- 
ral offer for the ‘“‘run,” and Harry, who was the only 
one well enough to think about accepting it, determined 
upon going; but not without some misgivings on the 
score of his newly-found strength. The shipping 
’ master was delighted, and carried Harry off at once to 
the vessel, which was upon the point of starting. 
Happily for our hero, fine weather and fair winds 
were the order of the day. The packet had a splendid 
run, In four days they reached New York, and Harry 
was again domiciled in the boarding-house which he 
had quitted some months before, bound “out south.” 
To his astonishment, none of the crew with whom he 
had sailed had yet returned, nor was there any news of 
the vessel. In the healthy north he very soon quite 
recovered his strength, and satisfied with the sufferings 
he had endured, determined to end his wanderings by 
returning to his friends in England, amongst whom he 
is now I believe comfortably settled. Before he left 
New York, he read in an old newspaper, which he saw 
by accident, an account of the total loss of the brig 
Virginia on her passage from the southern states. The 
captain and all hands were drowned. 








CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
By Frepreric Rowton, 


Honorary Secretary to the Society for the Abolition 
of Capital Punishment. 


No. III. 
THE GALLOWS CONSIDERED AS A SPECTACLE. 


Wehave up to this point considered the Punishment 
of Death simply asa theory ; and we have seen, I think, 
thatas a device for restraining men from crime, it can- 
not possibly answer its purpose, inasmuch as the pe- 
nalty itthreatens is not only unrealisable from its very 
nature, but necessarily so uncertain in its infliction as to 
make the criminal calculate, almost with sureness, upon 
escaping from punishment altogether. 

But it will be said that although the penalty may often 
fail to visit the few who actually commit murder, its ter- 
rible example, when it 7s inflicted, serves as a lasting 
and efficient warning to the many, who without such a 
lesson might perpetrate the crime. The spectacle of an 
execution, it is thought, is of so impressive and solemn 
a nature, that even the chance of incurring the punish- 
ment will deter from the commission of the offence. 

I wonder if those who put forth this magnificent logic 
ever think while they speak. A terror !—the gallows a 
terror to the spectator? What! will tens of thousands 
of men, women, and children, voluntarily travel miles to 
be terrified? Does it seem a likely supposition that 
the degraded beings who form the audience at a stran- 
gling scene attend it inorder that they may be moral- 
ised? Do they not rather go—as they would to any 
other show—on purpose to be excited or amused? Is 
it not in their eyes an interesting Play, a Drama, in 
which the interest is all the greater because the suffer- 
Ing is real? Is it. not a spectacle which they will choose 
for their amusement in preference to any other sight you 
can present to them? Hear what Edmund Burke says 
on this subject. ‘‘Choose,”” says he, “a day on which 





to represent the most sublime and affecting tragedy we 
have: appoint the most favourite actors; spare no cost 
upon the scenes and decorations; unite the greatest 
efforts of poetry, painting, and music :—and when you 
have collected your audience, just at the moment when 
their minds are erect with expectation, let it be reported 
that a state criminal of high rank is on the point of 
being executed in the adjoining square. Ina moment, 
the emptiness of the theatre would demonstrate the 
comparative weakness of the imitative arts, and pro- 
claim the triumph of the real sympathy.” * And is not 
the conduct of a mob at an execution the very beha- 
viour of a gallery-audience at a theatre? There is the 
same practical jocularity before the performance be- 
gins—the same hush of expectation when the chief actor 
in the scene appears—the same cheering or hooting 
at the performer—the same tumultuous excitement 
whilst the play proceeds. In a word, the one scene is 
an interesting tragedy, the same as the other : the only 
difference being that at the real death-scene the sym- 
pathies are more powerfully excited in favour of the 
sufferer than they are in the mimic one, because his 
pain is actual and not fictitious. 

A visit to an execution is looked upon as a holiday by 
those who make it; and a thorough Devil’s holiday it 
is! There are depraved minds that find an absolute 
pleasure in the exhibition ; and of such only is the au- 
dience composed. The scene is to many notoriously a 
delight—an amusement sought out and paid for! 
People wait inthe street all night that they may see it 
acted in the morning, Pence, shillings, guineas, are 
paid for benches, seats, and windows from which the 
act of throttling may be coolly viewed. It is a fact 
which cannot be denied, that whilst the guillotine was 
daily plying its bloody labours during the French Revo- 
lution, people became so fond of witnessing the shedding 
of blood, that they could not stay away from the scene 
of slaughter; and women repaired daily with their 
needle-work to the place of execution, and seated them- 
selves in circles round the scaffold, to feast their eyes 
on the sufferings of the victims! Now this did not take 
place at first. It was only after executions had re- 
peatedly occurred that this refinement of barbarity was 
witnessed ; aud this shows us that it is the punishment 
itself that depraves the spectator. He who sees an exe- 
cution is not terrified, but fascinated, by it. We conti- 
nually meet with persons who boast that they have at- 
tended the last three, the last four, the last five execu- 
tions. Wicks, who was executed for murder in April 
1846, made a point of being present on every possible 
occasion; and used to hire a place from whence he 
could see “‘comfortably.”” The crowd that witnessed 
the strangulation of Martha Browning at the Old Bailey 
(January 1846) went overthe water to Horsemonger- 
lane to see Quennell hung an hour afterwards : a proof 
how much they were horrified by the exhibition. 

Let me here mention a fact which legislators might 
ponder ona little. The practice of gibbeting was re- 
stored by an enlightened Parliament a few years ago ; 
and in 1832 two men were hung in chains—one at Jar- 
row, the other at Leicester. Thousands of persons 
flocked day after day to these gibbets as to Maypoles. 
Tents were erected on the ground for drinking, dancing, 
and card-playing. And on Sundays the spectacles were 
worst of all. The enlightened Legislature had to re- 
move these gibbets. 

As to the sight of an execution deterring the spectator 
from the commission of the crime that he sees thus 
punished, it is one of the wildest fantasies ever con- 
ceived, Why, aclergyman—the Rev. Mr, Roberts, of 
Bristol—who had ofticial opportunities of knowing a 
great deal upon this matter, found that out of 167 capi- 





* Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful, Section XV. 
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tal convicts 164 had been present at executions—some 
frequently! A man Who lately filled the office of hang- 
man at Edinburgh was convicted under Lord Ellenbo- 
rough’s Act, and transported. He committed five mur 
ders in the colony to which he was sent, and came to the 
scaffold himself in the end. One of the jurymen who 
found Dr, Dodd guilty of forgery was himself shortly 
afterwards convicted of the same offence, and suffered 
on the same scaffold. Dr. Dodd himself says—‘‘ We 
constantly hear of crimes not less flagitious than those 
for which the criminal is to die, perpetrated even at the 
very place and moment of his punishment.’ It has 
been said upon good authority that Mr. Fauntleroy first 
conceived the idea of committing forgery whilst witness- 
ing the execution of a man for that crime. And it is a 
well-known fact that a gang of coiners were not many 
years since surprised in the very act of guilt, with the 
dead body of a former comrade before them who had 
been executed for the selfsame crime, and whose corpse 
(after seeing him hung) they had begged from the autho- 
rities. So much for the example of the gallows ! 

It is a mistake to suppose that the spectator is warned ; 
—he is merely excited. Granting that there are some 
persons present who are not so depraved as to visit the 
scene for mere amusement’s sake ;—granting, I say, the 
very unlikely supposition that there are some amongst 
the crowd who go with a desire to be edified; it is not 
a warning emotion that they feel, but a sympathetic 
one. It is pity for the sufferers, not horror at the 
the crime, that they experience. Sometimes this feeling 
is manifested—as in Tapping’s case—by cheering and 
clapping of hands. Think of that, for a moment!—a 
murderer launched into the presence of God with the 
plaudits of a sympathising multitude ringing in his ears! 
Sometimes the sentiment of pity is shown by audible 
exclamations of regret. In the Times’ report of Tawell’s 
execution these words occur :—‘‘ What was the effect of 
the scene upon the spectators? Almost universally it 
produced a fecling of sorrow for the criminal.” Some- 
times the sympathy of the crowd is evinced by loudly 
expressed admiration of the culprit’s heroism of man- 
ner. ‘He came out like a man.” ‘ He died game.” 
** He looked quite happy like.’ Such are the expres- 
sions heard at executions. He must be a bold and 
shameless reasoner who would maintain that conduct 
like this is consistent with the idea that the spectator 
carries home a warning from the scene! 

It is one of the most notorious of facts that crime is 
perpetrated under the very gallows. The malefactor 
finds there the opportunity and the temptation to make 
his first step in crime; and he makes it, although its 
crowning result is before him! ‘‘ Every execution,” 
says Dr. Lushington, “adds a candidate to the list of 
the hangman.” Here are the words of a magistrate 
(Alderman Copeland) on the subject:—‘‘ Having on 
Easter Monday sent for trial some, and summarily con- 
victed others,—three in one gang, and two in another, 
for picking pockets at the foot of the gallows, I have 
come to the conclusion that some means should be 
devised to put an end to these public exhibitions.” 
Take up a newspaper of the day after an execution, and 
you will find its police reports filled with accounts of 
mer and boys who have been detected in crime on the 
occasion ; and, singularly enough, prosecutors bereaved 
of their pocket-handkerchiefs, or adorned with black 
eyes, will be reprimanded by the magistrate for attend- 
ing a scene which the law provides for the public edifi- 
cation ! 

The argument that the spectacie of an execution in- 
cites rather than restrains is most forcible of all in the 
case of murder. For it does the very deed. It teaches 
murder by example. It says plainly that life may be 
destroyed by man. To prevent homicides it commits it. 
It kills to prove that men should not kill. It uses 
murder to propagate murder. The punishment exactly 





resembles the crime. It is deliberate homicide : and 
what else is murder? The defender of the practice may 
perhaps say that there is a difference between the act of 
a government and the act of an individual ; that what 
may be wrong in the one case, may be right in the 
other. Very plausible, indeed! But will the brute- 
minded spectator understand this fine-drawn distinc- 
tion? No! He will say “If a government may kill 
for revenge,so may I. I, too, will work by crime to 
punish crime.” What said Quennell, who was executed 
last year? Why that he conceived he had been injured, 
and had taken life as a reparation. The very argument 
of the law. Besides—as to this question of right. You, 
in defence of governmental right, say that it conies from 
individual right (an assertion into which I shall inquire 
presently). Well, then; is it not plain to you that the 
malefactor will turn upon you with your own logic, and 
say—‘ You admit my individual right to kill; you are 
forced to do so before you can establish the ruler’s :-— 
why, then, am I to be condemned when I use it? If I 
can delegate a right, I can withdraw it; and if you pos- 
sess it through me, surely I can recall it from your 
keeping, and exercise it for myself.’ You would find 
such an argument somewhat hard to answer. 

Those persons who assert that killing in public pre- 
vents killing in private, would do well to consider a fact 
or two to which I will now refer. 

Instances are on record of boys acting an execution 
inside the walls of Newgate, whilst a culprit was being 
hanged outside. The trial, the sentence, and the very 
destruction of life itself, have been thus imitated. 
During the awful September massacres of the French 
Revolution, the prisoners in their dungeons actually 
performed burlesques of the terrible scenes passing in 
front of their gaols, whilst they themselves were waiting 
for their turns to come! Murders almost always follow 
executions immediately—as though the seed were sown 
at the scenes themselves. Connor, a recent Old Bailey 
victim, witnessed an execution on the morning of the 
very day when he committed the murder for which he 
suffered. Of the suicides committed in Great Britain, 
five-eighths are by hanging,—just as if the punishment 
of the rope had suggested the idea. 

It will not do to say that these remarkable facts are 
nothing more than singular coincidences. They are too 
clearly related toa cause; and that cause is too clearly 
the gallows. The plain fact is that the public destruc- 
tion of human life has a frenzying, fascinating, disor- 
ganising effect upon us. It suggests the idea of blood ; 
awakens that mysterious but irresistible desire of imi- 
tation which always seizes us when any action is placed 
too vividly in our view; and inspires us with that 
strange wish to leap into the abyss of crime which only 
finds a parallel in the wild idea of jumping from a 
great elevation to which scarcely any one is a stranger.* 
There is an unfathomable depth in terror. 

Of the gallows as a spectacle, then, we may safely 
say this—That instead of exercising a terrifying res- 
traint, it acts rather as an incitement to crime; that 
under the pretence of preaching the sacredness of human 
life, it commits the astounding contradiction of doing 
what it condemns; that it elevates the culprit intoa 
martyr, and invests with the sympathy of society him 
who ought only to excite its detestation ; and that it 
provides ‘“ devil’s holidays’? for the community, in 
which thousands take that first step in guilt which is 
the sure commencement of a vile and miserable career. 

(To be continued. ) 


* Whilst Hocker lay in prison between the time ,of his sen- 
tence and execution, a boy named James Watson was commit- 
ted to prison from Worship-street for threatening his father’s 
life. He said to the policeman who had charge of him, ‘I 
shall never be happy until I have been the death of my father. 
I wish I could do something to be like Hocker next Monday 
morning.” 
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AN AUTUMN EVENING. 


By Wituiam ALLINGHAM. 


Queen AvtuMN now makes progress through our land, 
Whose loyal gladness spreads upon her way 

A carpeting enwrought with sumptuous hand 
Of golden broidery and flowered display. 


The changing tissues of cloud-tapestry, 
Dyed in the glories of the moon and sun, 

Fold richlier round a vault of purer sky 
Than any other season looks upon ; 


And tall tree-arches, hung with scented wreaths, 
And studded with warm fruit, cope every road ; 
A general spirit of busy joy outbreathes, 
And Plenty’s wide-mouthed horn is overflowed. 


Lately, when this good time was at its best, 

One evening found me, with half-wearied pace, 
Climbing a hill against the lighted West, 

A cool air flowing softly on my face. 


I reached the top: the calm and gorgeous sky 
Bathed a rich harvest view in double gold 

Sheaf-tented fields of bloodless victory ; 
Stacked farms, embosomed in their leafy fold ; 


Whence climbed the straight blue smoke ; grass-shaded 
hill, 
And brown ploughed field their graver colourings 


ent; 
And some few heads of corn ungathered still, 
Like aged men to earth, their cradle, bent ; 


And reapers, gleaners, and full carts of grain, 
With undisturbing motion and faint sound 

Fed the rich calm, whose marge a mountain chain 
Soaked in dream-colours, girt with Beulah-bound. 


At length across an easy-falling slope, 

Down through the Harvesters, I sauntered slowly, 
Field after field, until I reached a group, 

A pleasant group, who were not strangers wholly. 


The farmer, still ati active man, though gray, 
Was talking to his sturdy second son, 

Who had been with the reapers all the day, 
And now put on his coat, for work was done. 


And two as lovely girls as ever breathed, 
A slender, blue-eyed, golden-headed pair, 
Laughed with a little nephew, whilst he wreathed 
Red poppies through his lesser sister’s hair. 


They were going home; and, at their warm request, 
I went alongwith them ; the cheerful dame 
Welcomed her cheerful party and their guest 
At the the farm-door, and Towser did the same. 


The children, running to a poor lame boy, 
Whose crutches on the stool beside him leaning, 
Were in his book forgot,—with eager joy 
Gave him the crowded flowers that formed their 
gleaning. 


Delightful was the evening that I spent 
In that low, gentle-simple, plain abode ;— 
Much cheerful wisdom, mirth most innocent, 
Closed by an humble worshipping of God. 


AsI went home, all worldly feelings stilled, 
_Unclouded Peace, a, supermortal boon, 

Filled all my soul ; as heaven and earth were filled 
With the white glory of the harvest moon. 











CITIES AND CITIZENS ABROAD. 


BY THE REV. HENRY DAVIS. 
II.—Maprip AND THE MADRILENOS. 


(Continued from page 249.) 


THE aspect of the Madrilenian population interests 
foreigners far less from the intrinsic characteristics of 
the natives than the extreme variety of the numerous 
provincialists who flock thither from nearly every por- 
tion of the peninsula, forming together a motley con- 
fused heap of living beings. 

Now London has its cocknies, a large and distinctive 
portion of its vast multitude; Paris has its badauds and 
grisettes to give it a peculiar individualising character ; 
and other cities likewise have their distinguishing fea- 
tures. But this is far less the case in Madrid, where 
large colonies of provincialists—Asturians, Catalans, 
Estramadurians, Murcians, Valencians, etc., form per- 
manent settlements, and constitute more than half of 
the entire population. London indeed comprises great 
numbers of people from the northern and western coun- 
ties, as well as Scotch, Welsh, and Irish; and so like- 
wise in Paris we find Limousins, Bretons, Auvergnois, 
and Gascons ; but these form a very small proportion to 
the entire mass ; whereas in the Spanish metropolis the 
chief trade and hardest labour is in the hands of foras- 
teros (foreigners) who come with their wares to create 
plenty in the midst of the wilderness. The personal 
appearance of the people is on the whole rather prepos- 
sessing. The men of Castile are above the average 
height, with sallow complexions, long noses, well-cut 
mouths, and bright black or hazel eyes, broad-shoul- 
dered, thin but muscular, and exceedingly active. Its 
women carry away the palm from all but the Sevil- 
lians. Though under the middle height, and sometimes 
of low stature, they have noble, majestic figures, an 
elegant tournure, beautiful feet and ancles, and stri- 
kingly fine features,—the whole well set off by the bas- 
quina and mantilla, forming the national costume, 
neatly-dressed hair, with large gay combs and exqui- 
sitely neat little slippers. The forasteros are distin- 
guished—often by dress—but always by their gait and 
language, both of which greatly differ from the polished 
style of the true Castilian. As respects the moral fea- 
tures of the population—a very difficult subject, and in 
some respects a matter of mere opinion—the Madri- 
lenos are honest, sober, and moderate in their appe- 
tites—careless, indolent, extravagant and fond of show, 
at whatever sacrifice it is to be gained—but withal, se- 
rious, even to gloominess, jealous and revengeful. The 
Catalans and Galicians are a blunt and hard-working, 
but ignorant and superstitious race; the Andalusian is - 
the Gascon of Spain—a lively, jovial idler, well-made 
and fond of gewgaw finery, handsome women, and good 
cheer; the Valencians are a swarthy, Moorish looking 
race, the lowest, idlest, most subtle, and most fawning 
of all the inhabitants. 

The state of society in Madrid is a subject on 
which writers have expressed many and conflicting 
opinions ; but we pity the insouciance of anyone who 
can call it dull and uninteresting, inasmuch as there 
are few cities of Europe exhibiting more bustle and 
variety ofits kind. It is true indeed, that hospitality— 
by which an Englishman means a willingness to give 
expensive entertainments—is seldom practised on a large 
scale here, and families are shy of receiving foreigners, 
who consequently meet with some difficulty in getting 
into and catching the spirit ofsociety. When, however, 
they have once established their footing and received the 
invitation to consider a house at their service, nothing 
can be considered morelively, entertaining, and free from 
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reserve than the society of the capital, wherever it be 
met with—at the morning lounge on the ‘Prado, or at 
the tertulias of private families. 

Now —to enter somewhat more into detail — let 
us take a view of the ordinary mode of living.— 
The highest grandees, the diplomatic body, and a 
few others, have large palaces and superbly-fur- 
nished mansions, with internal courts, entered by 
portes-cochéres ; but by far the majority even of the 
upper and middle classes occupy only flats or sto- 
ries—often parts of stories, as in Paris, approached by a 
general staircase, the filth of which nothing but inve- 
terate custom could make endurable ; and the passage 
is not unfrequently tenanted by those whom want or in 
dolence tempts to make it their temporary domicile. 
Half-a-dozen apartments form a suite ; and the size as 
well as comfort of every other room is in most cases sa- 
crificed to form a handsome showy salon for the recep- 
tion of company. The hour of rising is somewhat late ; 
and midday is almost past, ere the toilette and morning 
mealof chocolate and bread has been completed. The 
gentlemen—those at least whom business does not en- 
gage more usefully—spend the morning in lounging, 
smoking, reading the journals, and listening to the gos- 
sip of the cafés; the ladies sit much at home en 
deshabille, amusing themselves with work, novel-read- 
ing, and music (in which last some are no mean 
adepts) ; but not a few don their mantillas and go to 
church, while others go to visit their female friends or 
trifle away an hour shopping and flirting with gay young 
lechuginos. The hour of dinner is from two to three, 
and the meal frugal—a light soup, followed by that eter- 
nal plat-de-resistance, the puchero (a mess of beef, fowl, 
bacon, and sausages) and concluded by a dessert 
(postres) of fresh or dried fruit and cheese, with the ac- 
companiment of a little light wine or agua fresca. Then 
follows the siesta, which seems pretty well to divide the 
day in Madrid; and at this season, which lasts till 
nearly five, there reigns an absolute, entire repose. The 
thoroughfares (a few hours before busy and noisy) are 
now deserted by those who have a roof to shelter them ; 
and such as have not lie composedly down near the 
fountains or against the wall : all classes sleep—business 
is for the time wholly stopped—life seems to languish— 
and the city at such times might be thought to be 
peopled by the dead! How different the face of affairs 
only two hours later, when the drowsy god’s vespers 
are ended and gaiety has resumed her sway! Every 
place is now instinct with life and motion, the shop- 
keepers are as active and talkative as ever; the 
hawkers resume their cries, and the streets are again in 
a bustle with “gallants gay and ladies fair” in car- 
riages, on horseback, and on foot, hastening to the 
Prado. 

The Prado, as it now stands (for in the time of Cer- 
vantes, Quevedo, and Calderon, it was a mere open 
meadow) was formed and planted by Charles IIT. about 
the middle of the last century. Its entire length, in- 
cluding the Recoletos, is upwards of two miles; but the 
central and most frequented part is little more than a 
quarter ofa mile long and about a hundred yards broad, 
planted with parallel rows of trees flanked by handsome 
buildings and embellished with several large and orna- 
mental fountains. At nearly every hour of the day or 
evening the Prado has its loungers and promenaders ; 
but the fashionable hours are from four or five till seven 
in the evening. Amusing is the scene at this time ; an 
infinite variety of colours and costumes meet the eye ; 
the buz of many voices salutes the ear—from the pichon- 
tita or chiguititita of some laughing flatterer of the 
fair to the rougher, noisier appeal of some hawker of 
flowers or toys—Vaya, que barato! Ha visto usted ?— 
(Cheap, cheap, you never saw the like!). The ladies, 
too, most effectually play their part in this Babel-like 
pantomime; and many are the merry jocund laughs and 





spicy smart rejoinders that may be heard, as the fair 
ones flutter along the alleys or enjoy their al fresco ter- 
tulia at the pretty-looking water-vendor’s stalls. What 
an extraordinary variety, too, of equestrians and equip- 
ages! Herea party of well-dressed and well-mounted 
men are escorting a party of beautiful and elegantly- 
dressed female equestrians—almost as good horse- 
women as the English; and every now and thena 
youth, handsome and vainer than the rest, appears con- 
spicuous in the majo costume—sugar-loaf hat, embroi- 
dered jacket, and endless fringery, etc, The carriages 
form, indeed, a motley group; for changed as Madrid 
has been within the last six or seven years, the old- 
fashioned carriage finery is not yet quite worn out. 
Hence, among a group of modern European, well-built 
carriages, gigs, and cabriolets, becoming every-day more 
common, it is not unusual to see lumbering shaky Ber- 
linas and coches decolleras drawn by teams of mules, 
with bombas, calesines, etc., and other outlandish vehi- 
cular machines that are far less suitable for the modern 
Spaniards than the departed spirits of their grandfathers 
and grandmothers. But with time these grotesque in- 
consistencies will cease; and the Prado, now so fasci- 
nating a scene, will ere long vie with the Hyde Park of 
London or the Corso of Milan. 

The evenings are divided between the theatre and 
tertulia,—both of which are quite indispensable to a 
Spaniard’s happiness,—though of course the former is 
an indulgence that can be only occasional, while the 
other is. nightly. There are now three theatres,— 
and that opened only a few years back near the palace 
is large and extremely well fitted up, boasting of a 
corps of actors and musicians little inferior at present to 
those belonging to the cities of Italy and Germany. 
Italian operas and ballets are very creditably put on 
the stage (though scarcely as well as at Barcelona and 
Seville), and the house is, on the whole, well sup- 
ported. 

There are two other theatres,—what we should call 
patent houses,—conducted under the direction of the 
Ayuntiamento (or Town-council) ;~ and at these are 
represented such productions as are now fashionable 
on the Spanish stage—translations and adaptations 
from Dumas, Scribe, and other French dramatists, in- 
termingled occasionally with pieces of more original 
merit from some half-dozen Spanish writers; but sel- 
dom, indeed, are ever to be seen or heard those glo- 
rious works that have won undying laurels for Calde- 
ron, and Lopez de Vega, and Cervantes. The manage- 
ment and performances are below mediocrity, and the 
houses are shabby, ill-lighted, and extremely dirty; 
nor could we conceive how such houses could meet 
with patronage, unless we knew what extreme love a 
Spaniard has for asmutty farce and an obscene fan- 
dango.* Plays either are, or were recently, per- 
formed at the Liceo by a private company of literary 
persons; and these representations were very credit- 
able to all concerned, and extremely well attended by 
the fashionables in Madrid. 

The Tertulias are common to all classes at all seasons, 
—in closely curtained rooms round the drazero in win- 
ter, and in airy balconied saloons almost al fresco 
during summer. They are most agreeable parties, 
characterised by a freedom and sociality unknown in 
other countries. The conversation is well kept up, 
and occasionally rendered even brilliant by wit and 
repartee ; though the subjects embraced rarely go be- 
yond the polities of the day, the scandal of the coteries, 
the gallantries of the men, the charms and accomplish- 
ments, loves and adventures of the fair; in short, the 
airy trivial topics that beguile the passing hour without 





* The female portion of the audience has a separate accom- 
modation ; the ladies sitting in a kind of box or balcony called 
the casuela, or more frequently the gallinero or ‘‘hencoop.” 
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troubling the thoughts or informing the understanding. 
The company, too, is often of a mixed and somewhat 
objectionable character, and the use of cigars by the 
male portion—still permitted in the majority of these 
assemblies—renders them disagreeable at first to an 
unsophisticated Englishman. They are almost  unat- 
tended with expense, the only refreshments being fresh 
water, seasoned with lemon-flavoured barley-sugar, 
and only a few ices and wafer-cakes are intro- 
duced even on grander occasions. Balls are by no 
means unfrequent; and in the beginning of the year 
there are occasional masquerades, equally remarkable 
for extravagant and expensive costume, rollicking fun 
and very objectionable intrigues. This kind of gal- 
lantry, however, is far too common in the every-day 
routine of life to admit of a censure against the bals 
masqués in particular; for there exists a looseness of 
morals throughout the middle and higher classes not at 
all less prevalent, if less obtrusive, than in Italy. 

The Spaniards, as every one knows, are passionately 
fond of bull-fights; indeed, Jovellanos, one of their 
most learned politicians, said sarcastically of his coun- 
trymen, that their chief necessaries were pan y toros 
(bread and bulls). The buil-fights at Madrid take 
place weekly during the spring and summer; and on a 
Monday the entire road to the Plaza outside the gate of 
Alcala, is a scene of indescribable bustle and drollery, 
crowded with all classes and every procurable kind of 
vehicle hurrying to the scene of action. Behold, when 
arrived, nearly twenty-thousand spectators, rising row 
above row round a spacious circular area, in which are 
collected the fantastically attired matadores, banderil- 
leros, picadores, and other actors in this stirring scene ; 
—and when the cruel sport commences, what intrepi- 
dity, strength, and activity, are displayed by the 
fighters; what intensity of interest do all evince in the 
contest; what simultaneous shouts of applause, what 
shrieks of pity are heard, as success or disaster attends 
the combatants! Indeed, everything shows that this is 
the favourite, all-absorbing pursuit of the Peninsula ; 
and an Englishman who has once been present at one of 
these scenes can no longer wonder at the saying of 
Spaniards,— Toros, nos morimos por los toros (bulls— 
we are dying for the bulls).* The rearing of a fine 
breed of bulls (bulls that show mettle in fighting), the 
wages given to the fighters, and other incidental ex- 
penses, are for Spain very large—upwards of two mil- 
lions of reals yearly ; but the charges for seats, which 
vary according to position, are somewhat high, and the 
desire of obtaining places is so intense among all classes, 
that a large surplus revenue is applied by the Ayuntia- 
mento to purposes of local charity ! 

The lowest class—the manolos of Madrid—are usually 
described as a lazy, demoralised people, whose depra- 
vity makes the streets unsafe ;—but, in fact, it cannot 
be wondered at that a people who for years have been 
made the tools of one or other political party in keeping 
up the ferment of civil war should be easily excited by 
cupidity and revenge to deeds of violence. Robberies 
therefore are not unfrequent, owing to a very inefli- 
cient night-police; and the mnabaja (clasp-knife) is 
often found convenient in despatching the unwitting 
victims. Assassinations,.too, are often traceable to 
sexual misconduct and political intrigue; and unhap- 
pily the law is too easily evaded to strike terror into 





* The following facts will show the absurd importance 
attached to bull-fights. In 1827, the ministry under Calo- 
marde seized the endowments of two professorships at Sala- 
manca, to enrich the bull-fighters of Seville; and still more 
recently, an ex-minister of state has written a defence of the 
bull-fights, wherein he complains that ‘the English cannot 
appreciate the national sport, and mistake the harmless amuse- 
ments of a civil and humane people for the barbarous sports of 
a wild Indian tribe.” 





evil-doers. These crimes, however, are much less fre- 
quent than formerly, and will doubtless disappear with 
the revival of civil order and general prosperity, which, 
however, seem quite as far as ever from unhappy 
Spain. The miseries of poverty, owing to the plenty 
and low price of a certain class of provisions, are less 
felt than in other countries; and even the lowest and 
most reduced are blithe and merry as the rest, as easily 
excited by the stirring scene of the Toros, or the twink- 
ling feet of their guertditas in the maddening fandango. 

Of beggars their name is “legion ;” halt, lame, and 
blind spend, as it were, their whole lives eating, drink- 
ing, sleeping, and enjoying their dolce far niente in the 
public street; and i’faith they are a motley race, as 
various in costume as provincial origin, though all alike 
disposed to observe quite literally the apostolic injunc- 
tion, to ‘‘ be careful for nothing.!’ Madrid, like other 
Spanish cities, has its colony ot gitanos; but we shall 
say nothing of them here, as they are far more nume- 
rous in Seville and the south. 

A few words, in conclusion, seem desirable respect- 
ing the state of art and literature in the Spanish capi- 
tal. Of painters and engravers, such as we should term 
artists, there are scarcely any at all; and at this we 
wonder the more, as the Picture Gallery on the Prado 
comprises some of the finest specimens of high art that 
ever proceeded from the great masters of the fifteenth 
century, including Raphael’s ‘Pasma de Sicilia,” 
Titian’s ‘‘Prometheus bound,” a noble picture by 
Velasquez—‘“ Vulcan at his Forge,” and many o thers, 
works of the Italian, French, and Dutch schools, as 
wellas that of Spain itself. This gallery has been 
much enlarged by the addition of valuable pictures 
from the Escuriale and many of the convents. 

The literature of Madrid is almost at as low an ebb 
as art—though perhaps there are much better hopes 
of its resuscitation, as works do now and then appear 
exhibiting strong proofs both of original talent and dili- 
gent research. The booksellers’ shops, however, pre- 
sent in general a truly melancholy aspect; for though 
we may‘ here and there mect with a good standard 
work, their stock in trade chiefly consists of monkish 
histories, the everlasting Don Quixote, a few plays of 
Calderon, translations of Walter Scott, the Penny Ma- 
gazine, and a few French novels and farces, with now 
and then a translation—such as it is—of our own 
Shakspere. 

Such is Madrid :—and now, readers, farewell. 


—e 


Literary Notice. 


—_— 


Sparks from the Anvil. 

London : Charles Gilpin. 
Tne perusal of these ‘Sparks from the Anvil” has 
much raised our opinion of the clear power of thought, 
the sound principle, and literary ability of the American 
blacksmith. In this little volume will be found an able 
advocacy of the cause of peace, temperance, and bro- 
therly unity which constitutes the mission of Elihu 
Burritt in Europe or in America. We have not space to 
particularise, but would instance “Bury me in tho 
Garden” as one of the most affecting things that we 
ever read ; and the article we transcribe as one of the 
most exciting :— 

THE NATURAL BRIDGE; OR, ONB NICHE THE 
HIGHEST. 

The scene opens with a view of the great Natural 

Bridge in Virginia. There are three or four lads stan- 


By Exruv Burnirt, M.A. 
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ing in the channel below, looking up with awe to that 
vast arch of unhewn rocks, which the Almighty bridged 
over those everlasting butments, ‘‘ when the morning 
stars sang together.”’ The little piece of sky spanning 
those measureless peers is full of stars, although it is 
mid-day. It is almost five hundred feet from where 
slant up those perpendicular bulwarks of limestone to 
the key rock of that vast arch, which appears to them 
only of the size of a man’s hand. The silence of 
death is rendered more impressive by the little stream 
that falls from rock to rock down the channel; the sun 
is darkened, and the boys have unconsciously unco- 
vered their heads, as if standing in the preseuce cham- 
ber of the Majesty of the whole earth. At last, this 
feeling begins to wear away ; they begin to look around 
them ; they find that others have been there before 
them ; they see the names of hundreds cut in the lime- 
stone butments. A new feeling comes over their young 
hearts, and their knives are in their hands in an instant. 
‘What man has done, man can do,” is their watch- 
word, while they draw themselves up, and carve their 
names a foot above those of a hundred full-grown men, 
who have been there before them, 


They are all satisfied with this feat of physical exer- 
tion, except one, whose example illustrates perfectly 
the forgotten truth, that there is no royal road to intel- 
lectual eminence. This ambitious youth sees a name 
just above his reach,—a name that will be green in the 
memory of the world, when those of Alexander, Cesar, 
and Bonaparte shall rot in oblivion. It was the name 
of Washington. Before he marched with Braddock to 
that fatal field, he had been there, and left his name a 
foot above all his predecessors. It was a glorious 
thought of the boy, to write his name side by side with 
that of the great father of his country. He grasps his 
knife with a firmer hand, and clinging to a little jutting- 
crag, he cuts again into the limestone, about a foot 
above where he stands; he then reaches up, and cuts 
another niche for his hand. ’Tis a dangerous adventure ; 
but as he puts his feet and hands into those gains, and 
draws himself up carefully to his full length, he finds 
himself a foot above every name chronicled in that 
mighty wall. While his companions are regarding him 
with concern and admiration, he cuts his name in rude 
capitals, large and deep, into that flinty album. His 
knife is still in his hand, and strength in his sinews, and 
a new created aspiration in his heart. Again he cuts 
another niche, and again he carves his name in larger 
capitals. Thisis not enough. Heedless of the entrea- 
ties of his companions, he cuts and climbs again. The 
graduations of his ascending scale grow wider apart. 
He measures his length at every gain he cuts. The 
voices of his friends were weaker and weaker, till their 
words are finally lost on his ear. He now, for the first 
time, casts a look beneath him. Had that glance lasted 
a moment, that moment would have been his last. He 
clings with a convulsive shudéer to his little niche in 
the rock. An awful abyss awaits his almost certain 
fall. He is faint with severe exertion, and trembling 
from the sudden view of the dreadful destruction to 
which he is exposed. His knife is worn half away to 
the haft. He can hear the voices, but not the words, 
of his terror-stricken companions below. What a 
moment! There is no retracing his steps. Itis impos- 
sible to put his hands into the same niche with his feet, 
and retain his slender hold a moment. His compa- 
nions instantly perceive this new and fearful dilemma, 
and await his fall with emotions that “freeze their 
young blood.”’ He is too high, too faint, to ask for his 
father and mother, his brothers and sisters, to come and 
witness or avert his destruction. But one of his 
companions anticipates his desire. Swift as_ the 
wind, he bounds down the channel, and the situa- 
tion of the fated boy is told upon his father’s hearth 
stone. 


Minutes of almost eternal length rolled on, and there 
are hundreds standing in that rocky channel, and hun- 
dreds on the bridge above, all holding their breath, aud 
awaiting the fearful catastrophe. The poor boy hears 
the hum of new and numerous voices, both above and 
below. He canjust distinguish the tones of his father, 
who is shouting with all the energy of despair, ‘ Wil- 
liam! William! Don’t look down! Your mother, and 
Henry, and Harriet, are all here, praying for you. 
Don’t look down! Kéep your eye towards the top! The 
boy did’nt look down. His eye is fixed, like a flint 
towards heaven, and his young heart on him who 
reigns there. He grasps again his knife. He cuts an- 
other niche, and another foot is added to the hundreds 
that remove him from the reach of human help below. 
How carefully he uses his wasting blade! How 
anxiously he selects the softest places in that vast 
pier! How he avoids every flinty grain! How he 
economises his physical powers! resting a moment at 
each gain he cuts. How every motion is watched from 
below! There stand his father, mother, brother, and 
sister on the very spot where, if he falls, he will not 
fall alone. 

The sun is now half-way down the west. The lad 
has made fifty additional niches in that mighty wall, 
and now finds himself directly under the middle of that 
vast arch of rocks, earth, and trees. He must cut his 
way in a new direction, to get from under this over- 
hanging mountain. The inspiration of hope is dying in 
his breast; its vital heat is fed by the increasing shouts 
of hundreds perched upon cliffs and trees, and others 
who stand with ropes in their hands on the bridge 
above, or with ladders below. Fifty gains more must 
be cut, before the longest rope can reach him. His 
wasted blade strikes again into the limestone. The boy 
is emerging painfully, foot by foot, from under that 
lofty arch. Spliced ropes are ready in the hands of 
those who are leaning over the outer edge of the bridge. 
Two minutes more, and all will be over. That blade 
is worn to the last half inch. The boy’s head reels , 
his eyes arestarting from their sockets. His last hope 
is dying in bis heart ; his life must hang upon 
the next gain he cuts. That niche is his last. 
At the last faint gasp, he makes his knife—his 
faithful kuife—falls from his nerveless hand, and ring- 
ing along the precipice, falls at his mother’s feet. An in- 
voluntary groan of despair runslike a death-knell through 
the channel below. and all is still as the grave. At the 
height of nearly three hundred feet, the devoted boy 
lifts his hopeless heart and closing eyes to commend 
his soul to God. ’Tis but a moment—there! One foot 
swings off!—he is reeling—trembling, toppling over 
into eternity! Hark! a shout falls on his ears from 
above. The man who is lying with half his length over 
the bridge has caught a glimpse of the boy’s head and 
shoulders. Quick as thought the noosed rope is within 
reach of the sinking youth. No one breathes. Witha 
faint, convulsive effort, the swooning boy drops his arm 
into the noose. Darkness comes over him ; and with 
the words, God! and mother! whispered on his lips 
just loud enough to be heard iu heaven—the tightened 
rope lifts him out af his last shallow niche. Not a lip 
moves while he is dangling over that fearful abyss ; but 
when a sturdy Virginian reaches down, and draws up 
the lad, and holds him up in his arms betore the tearful, 
breathless multitude, such shouting—such leaping, and 
weeping for joy,—never greeted the ear of a 
human being so recovered from the yawning gulfof 
eternity. 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 
OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 
PROGRESS, 





New Leagues.---Since the splendid success of the Anti-Corn- |to candidates ; and never to desist from our efforts until the 
Law League, there has been a disposition to create leagues for | sole qualification shall be fitness to represent the views and 


the furtherance of those hundreds of reforms which are all 
absolutely and greatly necessary in this very corrupt country. 
We have for some time had a Co-operative League, a Bread 
League, an International League, a League of Rrotherhood, 
and now there have recently been projected, an Anti-Gold-Law 
League, an Anti-Land-Law League, an Anti-Bribery Leagne, and 
an Electoral League. There is, indeed, work enough for all ; 
but the question may be asked whether, by too many divisions, 
men are likely to arrive at combination? Whether the effort 
will not be weakness, instead of strength? And whether the 
great and necessary object of national reform could not be 
best served by a great national union, which beginning with 
the Suffrage, should throw all its power into that question till it 
was carried ; and in the carrying of that, open the widest door 
for all other reforms? Till we have a more popular parlia- 
ment, the progress of reform must continue slow. In the 
mean time, these various associations may, however, tend to 
bring about that great movement, by casting light into the 
dark places of corruption, and showing the necessity there is 
for increased exertion and increased union amongst all classes 
ofreformers. From the prospectus of the Anti-Bribery League 
we copy the following just observations :--- 2 

* Various contests have thrown a hideous light upon the no- 
mination abuse. Lord Stanley explained this system in the 
House of Commons once, when he frankly said that Whig or 
Tory acres were just Whig or Tory votes in the counties. Let 
amap be made of the island according to the estates of the 
four-and-twenty thousand proprietors who own it, and colour 
the estates according to the politics of the landlords. You will 
discover in this way the character of the votes of the tenants. 
The acres will tell you, without asking the men, the tenants, 
or thinking of them, or acknowledging their existence. They 
are merely the voting machines of their farms. They are not 
men,---they are tools. The treating and bribery practices make 
the lowest description of publicans and lawyers powerful in 
reference to the legislature. Corruption among the electors, 
naturally begets venality and time-serving among the mem- 
bers. 

“There is no solidprinciple on which we can rest short of the 
one embodied in the pledge of the Anti-Bribery Society--- 
election solely on the ground of fitness. The inadequacy of the 
intelligence in Parliament to the wants of the empire yearly 
costs the people a great waste of money, the destruction of 
many lives, and the continuance of vast, social, moral, and 
spiritual evils. There must be a total suppression of the sys- 
tem which makes election an expense to candidates. No man 
ought to have to pay a single sixpence for a seat. The qualifi- 
cation ought not to be that a man is willing to spend a few 
thousands upon a parliamentary speculation of being re-paid by 
place, by family promotions, or by downright jobs. The qualifi- 
cation ought to be that a man has some beneficent ideas in 
his head, which he wishes to embody in the laws for the good 
ofthe people. Without this qualification no man has a right 
toaseat. The question ought to be, not has this man £300 
a-year, or will he spend thousands in bribing and treating, but 
has God made this man a law-giver by the moral and mental 
gifts with which his soul is endowed? Is there good for the 
people in this man? 

The Anti-Bribery Society originated in a suggestion recently 
thrown out in a series of articles embodying these views, in a 
Periodical publication, by John Robertson, Esq., late Editor of 
the London and Westminster Review. The society has been 
formed to unite men of all political opinions (carefully exclu- 
ding the discussion of all party questions), by subscription to 
the following declaration :--- 

‘We, the undersigned, pledge ourselves hereby, to use all 
constitutional and legal means for the suppression of the sys- 
tem which makes election to the House of Commons an expense 


feelings of the constituencies.” 

Arrangements have been made, and will be adhered to, 
which effectually prevent any member from being liable beyond 
the amount of his subscription. A subscription of one shilling 
constitutes membership. 

Communications for the present may be addressed to Wm. 
Jaffray, Esq., Honorary Secretary, 3, New Inn, London. 

The object of the Electoral League is to carry out the recom- 
mendation of the Anti-Corn Law League in their report in 
January, 1845, namely :---‘‘ That it will be practicable in a 
short time to induce such a number of the friends of Free 
Trade to purchase freehold qualifications as will neytralise the 
dependent voters at the poll, and give to the intelligent middle 
and industrious classes their due influence in the government of 
this commercial country.” 

We believe this League originated at the Norwich election, 
through the influence of the liberal candidate, Mr. John Hum- 
phreys Parry ; and Norwich is its seat, where those wishing to 
join it can address the secretary. It is proposed that one share 
In the society shall be £50, and that each subscriber, be his 
subscription more or less, shall continue it till that sum be 
raised. Should any one person not continue able to proceed 
with his subscription, he is at liberty to withdraw it, subject 
toa small deduction. Shares are transferable, and are in- 
tended to be solely employed in the purchase of freeholds. 

All these objects are deserving of support, and we trust that 
they will meet with it, till the various portions of the reform 
machinery, uniting in one great whole, shall bear down tri- 
umphantly on the great stronghold of aristocratic abuse, 
and pull it to the ground. 

The Edinburgh Working Mens’ Associated Building Scheme.--- 
Dr. Hunter, and some public-spirited coadjutors, at Edinburgh, 
have set on foot an extensive building scheme for the working- 
classes. They propose to get 10,000 working men into an 
association for this purpose; and these 10,000 working men to 
be joined by their wives and sisters, and to take, each man, two 
tickets, or three, and may if he please take siz tickets, at one 
penny per week each. Thus these sanguine projectors calculate 
that such men will represent two at least, and they thus pro- 
ceed to propound their scheme :--- 

*‘ Well, then, with 10,000 men as members, we take for 
granted we shall have 20,000 pennies per week; and in this, 
we are persuaded, we shall not be mistaken. Let us see now 
what 20,000 pennies per week come to; to the very pretty 
round sum of £83 6s. 8d.; or, £4,333 6s. 8d. per annum. 
Now, supposing with this sum entire, at the end of the first 
eighteen months (that is, allowing six monthsto go for nothing, 
in preparing and agitating, and in the necessary expense of 
working the scheme, for always be it emphatically remembered, 
that every member of the committee does his share of the 
work without fee or reward), we say, then, let us have entire 
the sum of £5,333 6s. 8d. at the end of the first eighteen 
months, and with this we start to build the first tenement. 

But, mark you, this tenement will essentially, and in every 
important feature, differ from the houses which are at present 
occupied by the working men, inasmuch as they will uniformly 
be built only in airy, open, and healthful situations, at the 
same time be easy of access. Each house will contain from 
two to three large apartments, with water in each separate 
house, with a large bleaching green behind, common to all ; 
and with all these superiorities over the houses you now oc- 
cupy, the rents will never be up to one-half of what you pay for 
your present dungeons---for your present hot-beds of disease, 
fever, squalor, and demoralisation---for, in a word, your pre- 
sent graves; for, indeed, they are entitled to no other name--- 
houses they cannot be called. 

** But to resume, suppose we now set to work to build this 
new tenement, and that for this purpose we have at our dis- 
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posal the £4,000 mentioned. We calculate that with prudent 
economy, and ready money at command, and considerable 
saving in the modc of erecting the building, (not only from the 
peculiarities and excellence of the plan itself, thereby causing 
an economy of room, but also from the fact that, in doing any- 
thing wholesale, or on an extensive scale, much saving can be 
effected,) that in this first or experimental tenement, we shall 
have dwellings or separate houses for between fifty-five and 
sixty-five families. Allowing, then, that we charge, for capital 
or monies expended, from three-and-a-half to four per cent., 
this will enable us (which every one can prove for himself by a 
little arithmetic) to supply those very superior class of dwell- 
ings to the working man at from £2 10s. to £2 12s. for she 
two-roomed houses, to £4 10s. or £3 12s. for the three- 
roomed houses per annum. And now, having, through a fair 
and carefully conducted ballot, located as many members as we 
have houses, you will perceive that a new source of wealth and 
power springs into existence, namely---the rents payable by the 
sixty or sixty-five members loeated; and if each.of these 
tenants pay, say £2 12s. per annum, then this multiplied by 
the sixty will give a gross rental from the said tenement 
of £156. 

This seems pretty well for the calculations of cool Scotch- 
men, but this makes only part of the golden promise; there 
come on behind accumulating rents, doing still greater 
wonders, and extending the number of houses to an amazing 
amouut. We shall rejoice to see only one-half of this halcyon 
scene realised. 

Effects of Government Charity in Ireland.---At a time that 
the Irish landlords are demurring to repay their loans to Eng: 
land, and resisting the imposition of poor-rates, and a govern- 
ment thanksgiving is ordered to be followed by a government 
subscription again for Ireland, we think the following piece of 
intelligence from that country apropos :--- 

“Government, by her relief---what shall I call it, her soups 
and her stir-abouts---has sown a field of tares, which if left 
growing till the final harvest, will call for a terrific conflagra- 
tion, when all the bundles shall be gathered. Even’ now the 
demoralising effects of her huddling a mass of God’s images 
together, Jike asses, swine, and dogs, and giving them loath- 
some-looking food from a common pot, often containing a 
hedge-potch, before which any stomach but a dog’s would 
heave ; and this heterogeneous mass, often composed of 
damaged offals,---this, I say, -has already quite changed the 
people for the worse. In the first place,.that innate kind of 
self-respect for which the Irish peasantry have always been 
proverbial is fast dying away, and what must be and what is 
the consequence? A recklessness which leads to intrigue, im- 
prudence, if not real indecency ; and they will soon, if some- 
thing better be not devised, be what their enemies have Jong 
endeavoured to make them, ‘a lazy, thievish, mischievous 
race.’ The soup-shops have given them for the time a kind of 
quietus which has added fresh strength for stronger outbreaks, 
as the clamours of hunger shall again be violent when the 
boilers shall have become entirely cold. 

** Well do I know the peasantry of Ireland, and sadly do I 
see the degeneracy that is creeping in, when three years ago, 
as I walked among them, I listened to their unsophisticated 
tales, I sagv nothing, and heard nothing, but an honest simpli- 
city, which is now fast fading into jealousy and intrigue. Had 
the money which has been given in food, and to the payment, 
in too many cases, of ‘hirelings,’ to deal out this food, been 
given to pay labour,---I had almost said if this labour were 
not productive but of temporary good, the barren wastes of 
Donegal and Arranmore would now have been richly laden 
with sheaves of yellow corn. Yes; give work, though it be 
but hurling stones against a wall, or sifting ashes in the wind. 
Man cannot live honestly without work. God never intended 
he should continually eat from a spoon that his neighbour has 
filled.”---Frem Azenath Nicholson, duthor of ** A Stranger’s 
Welcome to Ireland.” 

Mutual Improvement Societies.---Hill Fields, Coventry.---DEaR 
Sin,---Believing you to be deeply interested in the progress of 
the race to which you belong, I am emboldened to address you 
asa friend or brother. Your valuable Journal is one which, in 
my humble opinion, is destined to do much towards loosening 
those mental bonds in which so great a portion of our fellow- 
creatures have been and are still fettered. 

And I am far from thinking that that unostentatious portion 
you so justly call “The Record” is likely to prove the least 
useful of its parts. 





From its pages we learn of the progress of institutions, the 
objects of which are to improve and develope the powers of 
the human mind. Of the existence and success (so far as we 
have gone) of a society aiming at the same objects in Coventry, 
I am happy to tell, in order that we may bear our testimony to 
advantages such a society yields. 

But your ‘* Weekly Record” is generally the medium em- 
ployed by our friends for the distribution of valuable sugges- 
tions, and such as to the progressive mind may prove highly 
advantageous. 

Such a suggestion has lately been given, and as the corre- 
sponding secretary of the ‘‘ West Orchard Mutual Improve- 
ment Society,” I have great pleasure in referring to it. That 
article spoke of the propriety of mutual improvement classes 
communicating with each other in the form of discussions, or 
of ordinary epistles through the medium of the post-office. And 
our friends, the class, believing that untold advantages may 
be gained by every society thus engaged, are anxious, through 
the medium of your ‘ Record,” toinivite the attention of Mu- 
tual Improvement Societies to the subject,’ and to request that 
all Societies that may feel willing to join us in so friendly and 
and profitable a work will in all future communications to you 
forward the addresses of their respective Secretaries, in order 
that we may know how tocommence operations. We doubt not 
of the success. 

Any communication direct from our friends the ‘‘ Roby Mu- 
tual Improvement Society,” of whom we have’ lately heard 
such good news, or any with whom we have not yet become 
acquainted, will be gladly received and cheerfully res- 
ponded to. 

Should you deem the above subject worthy of a place in 
your “ Record,” its insertion will much oblige, 

Yours, on behalf of the above-named class, 
. T. Perkins, Jun, 


Co-operative Journal and Gazette of the People’s Socictics.--- 
A twopenny journal. under this title, has just been issued by 
the co-operative order cf United Friends, the object of which is 
to advocate co-operation, and report the proceedings of popular 
societies. We wish it success. 


Prohibition of the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors in Cantcens,--- 
The proposition of Government, lately announced in the Times, 
of prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors in canteens, is 
one of the most important and cheering circumstances of the 
present day. It is an evidence of the growing enlightenment of 
ofour rulers, and we trust that the recommendation of the 
same journal will be followed up, to give the means of rational 
instruction and amusement to the soldiers in barracks. 
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